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WHAT PEOPLE ARE SAYING ABOUT 
WORKPLACE LITERACY. . . 



''Math skills ... [are] a matter of safety or 'life and death' " 

— Oregon 

*7 knew I could do the job, hut they wanted someone who could 
read.'' — Tennessee 

"This was a real breakthrough . . . past attempts to interest local 
employers in literacy programs have not been successful." 

— Tennessee 

"Solutions to workplace literacy needs can be developed at a 
moderate cost when partnerships are formed and resources are 
pooled." —Oregon 

"When I received my diploma, a dream came true." — Alabama 

"[There is] a dire need for employees who can master new 
technologies and solve problems related to quality control." 

— Texas 

"With so many people losing their jobs, these types of programs 
are needed. " — Massachusetts 



"And now I can see success." — Montana 



Rural College Partnerships: 
A Quality Workforce Initiative 

Summary 

^ ^ ^ 



Early in I99(), in a competitive minigrant puKCss, the 
American Association of Community and Junior Col- 
leges (AACJC) awarded one-year. $1(),0(K) gr mts to ten 
of its member colleges in rural areas who showed both 
solid partnerships with business and other organizations 
in their communities and a commitment to improving 
worker skills. The purpose of the grants was to stimulate 
grassroots solutions to workforce productivity prtiblems 
related to limitations in literacy skills. 

AACJC represents monr than l.2(X) community, tech- 
nical, and junior colleges nationwide. It acted in response 
to several national reports on the quality of the American 
workforce, and in collaboration '^ith its own Commission 
on Small/Rural Community Colleges. Rural communities 
were selected as target sites because of the perceived dif- 
ficulty of such communities to marshal both significant 
public supptirt and material resources. The grants wea* 
designed for use as sc*ed money for projects that could be- 
come self-sustaining beyond the grant period. 

The resulting national demonstration project on work- 
place literacy was called Rural College Partnerships: A 
Quality Workforce Initiative. The project had two main 
goals: ( I ) to raise the awareness level of the link between 
local economic development and liKal basic workplace 
skill performance, and (2) to 
stimulate a kxal leadership 
initiative amund a community- 
wide effort to raise overall 
worker performance levels. 

AACJC. with its national 
funders and supporting part- 
ners, adi>pted a broad definition 
of workplace literacy. Jointly, 
they identified the following 
components as important to ck- 
cupationat skill development: 

• reading, writing, and com- 
putation competence; 

• listening and oral commu- 
nication skills; 



• creative thinking and problem solving skills; 

• self-esteem and motivation characteristics; 

• goai-seUing skills; 

• personal/can^r development programs; 

• interf^rsonaK negotiation, and teamwork skills; and 
organizational effectiveness and leadership. 

The following institutions were selected as demonstra- 
tion sites for the project: 

Columbia College 

Columbia, California 

Crowder College 

Neosho, Missouri 

Entcrpriise State Junior College 

Enterprise, Alabama 

Genef^ Community College 

Batavia, New York 

Mount Waehu^tt Community (^oUege 

Gardner, Mas:;achusetts 

New River Community College 

Dublin. Virginia 



^ft^ ^ft^ ^ft^' 

''partners were especially 
creative in publicizing their 

senices: radio spots, 
announcements at employee 
meetings and Bible study groups, 
. . . advertisements on milk 
cartons, and brochures in 
cafeteria take-out meals.'' 

Ml" 



Northeast Texas 
Community College 

Mt. Pleasant, Texas 

Koane State Community 
College 

Hiuriman, Tennessee 

Salish Kootenai College 

Pablo Montana 

Southwestern Oregon 
Community College 

CiHis Bay, Oa^gon 

The projects involved a 
wide range of workers - in- 
cluding towboal operators, 
textile factory employees. 
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poulrry pixKcssors, farm man- 
agers — as well as unemployed 
workers, including adults with 
as tittle a« a second grade educa- 
tion who had never held a job 
for more than a few months. The 
colleges and their comnunity 
partners were especially cre- 
ative in publicizing their ser- 
vices: radio spots, announce- 
ments at employee meetings and 
Bible study groups, discussions 
with women's groups, prodding 
by Chambers of Commerce, 
posters and letters, nersonal phone calls, referrals through 
local service agencies and programs for stuuents with dis- 
abilities, advertisements on milk cartons, and bmwhurcs 
in cafeteria take -out meals, Participants gained skills not 
only in nrading, but in mathematics and interpersonal 
communication. Instruction was given in industrial 
plants, on boats, in community centers, in housing devel- 
opments, and in traditional educational facilities. 

Activities at each site were featured in a May, 1991, 
teleconference broadcast from the Dallas County Com- 
munity College District via AACJC's Community Col- 
lege Satellite Network. Video clips from each college 
illuytrated such things as instructional techniques and 
student reactions, and project directors participated in a 
call-in portion of the teleconfercnce. College downlink 



sites hosted viewings for com- 
munity leaders, and many 
included local business part- 
ners in their audiences. First 
Lady Bafbara Bush provided 
opening remarks for the broad- 
cast. She was followed by 
Jim Duffy, spokesman for 
Project Literacy U.S,, and 
Bill Willis, chief executive of- 
ficer of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. Both spoke on the 
need for improved literacy 
skills if the nation is to remain 
competitive and productive, 

Nearly all of the ten sites have seen important sp noffs 
of their pilot projects, most reflecting a new awareness of 
the grassroots possibilities within a community, and some 
involving solid new business partners. Virtually no one 
has been untouched by the potential for new starts among 
unemployed and underemployed Americans, 

This pilot paiject was funded by the Economic Devel- 
opment Administration of the Department of Commerce, 
Department of Labor, anJ Tennessee Valley AuthoMty. 
Additional support was provided by the National As ki- 
ation of Broadcasters, Department of Education, and 
Small Business Administration. The project was directed 
by Lynn Bamctt, Ofilce of College Employer Relati,ms. 
AACJC. 
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''Nearly all of the ten sites 
have seen . . .a new awareness 
of the grassroots possibilities 
within a community, 
[including] solid new 
tisiness partners.'' 
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Alliance for Literacy: Literacy for the Worlqjlace in 
TUolumne and Calaveras Counties 



Columbia College 
Yosemile Community College District 
P.O. Box 1849 
Columbia, California 95310 

Vice Chancellor: Pamila Fisher 
Contact: Michele Griffith 



PARTNERS: Cassina Hiah School 
Adult Education Chamher of Com- 
merce. Lauhach Literacy Program. 
Mother Lode Job Trainin^i Agency. 
Tuolumne Board of Supervisors, 
Walfare GAIN Pro ram 

In order to serve adults needing 
basic literacy skills in the central 
part of California, Columbia Col- 
lege recruited students from the col- 
lege and community at large to be- 
come literacy tutors. The college 
developed a tutor-training curricu- 
lum and offered it as a credit 
course. Various community and 
government agencies helped recruit, motivate, and train 
potential tutors, individuals who participated were enthu- 
siastic, and one commented. *Mt doesn't take a whole 
bunch to help someone learn." The college publicized the 
program through literacy hotlines, radio spots and talk 
shows, creative flyers, advertisements on milk cartons 
and shopping baes. and newspaper articles. 

Besides u-ar ig tutors and new readers, the project 
stimulated sp al library collections. More than .^0 cata- 
logs with materials for adult new readers were gathered 
that helped target the purchase of more than 400 books 
appropriate for new adult readers. Another library was es- 
tablished with materials for reading tutors All of those 
are now part of a computerized file 
of library holdings. 

Columbia College became the 
force behind a new local literacy 
directory that contains information 
on existing ccmimunity literacy ser- 
vices that serve businesses and agen- 
cies that want to refer employees or 
clients to literacy services. Other 
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outreach efforts enhanced tutor 
training, such as techniques for cre- 
ating a literacy awareness cam- 
paign, as well as a formal training 
seminar series conducted by adult 
literacy exf^rts. 

A serious initial problem stimu- 
lated actii>i. :h:'' became a strength 
of (he Columbia project. The large 
geographic area served by the col- 
lege, coupled with a limited trans- 
portation system, severely re- 
STUDENT CORPS FOR stricted recruitment of both tutors 

and students, in spite of tiie exten- 
sive marketing efforts. People sim- 
ply could not easily get to where 
services or training were provided. As a result. Columbia 
established a service provider network, the Literacy 
Coalition, to find ways to reach more people. Meml>ers 
were drawn from representatives of the college and local 
high school adult education pa^gram, as w^ell as represen- 
tatives of business and service agencies such as the 
Mother Ltxie Job Training Agency. Welfare GAIN Pro- 
gram. Laubach Literacy Program, and the Tuolumne 
County Chamlxrr of Commerce. The coalition has a re- 
newed sense of mission in using business/education part- 
nerships to combat illiteracy anu teach more adults need- 
ing help. Its long-term goal is to establish a centralized 
Adult L^;iming and Service Center that will provide a va- 
riety of services. 

Columbia's program of tutor 
training and one-on-one literacy 
instruction can be tied easily to a 
variety of college programs al- 
ready in place, including tutorial 
centers, ciwperative learning pro- 
grams, and intetnships and sociol- 
ogy field service requirements. 
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''It doesffttake 
a whole bunch 
to help someone learn.'' 
^/ 
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STRIDE/PAL (Partners in Adult Literacy) 
Wori( Site Adult Literacy Classes 



Crowder College 
601 Laclede Avenue 
Neosho, Missouri 64850 

President: Y^^nx Famsworlh 
Contacts: Rita Macy, Pamela R. Hudson 



PARTNERS: Hudson Foikis. Simmons Industries, Souths 
western Bell, Talbot Industries. Tyson Foods 

Crowder College has developed a basic skills curricu- 
lum tor adults working in the poultry industry of the Mis- 
souri O/arks region. The college trains volunteer^: from 
throughout the comr lunity, including college students, to 
serve as tutors in the STRIDE/PAL program. Workers 
with competency levels as low as third grade, including 
some non-English speakers, are developing their reading, 
writing, and math skills at their place of work, 

The worksite-based nature of the training is a key fo its 
success. Once employees take the sicp of asking for help, 
they can take one-on-one classes right in the plant before 
or after shifts. The holistic, student-centered approach to 
instruction incorp(^rates whole lan- 
guage theory^ with learners using 
everyday printed material such as 
newspapers, cwkbi>oks, and work 
place manuals in their studies. Al- 
though the demonstration project 
originally was planned with a 
Laubach literacy approach, the 
whole language approach was 
found to be !iiorc appropriate and 
supplement;?! materials were ob- 
tained. Participants feel that the 
whole language apprtiach ot the 
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'^[Employers] ore seeing 
the real value oj having 

employees ^ain 
seif'Confidence as well as 
improved work skills/' 

^ 



training helps retain their dignity while building on expe- 
riences and knowledge !hcy bring wifh them. 

Quarteriy newsletters reported tutor tips, original stu- 
dent writings, and particular success stories. One example 
is a plant worker, a high schixil droptiut, who tcx>k the 
GED, qualified for a college scholarship, and enmllcd lu 
the college with 12 credit hours, 

A spinoff has been the c(X)rdination of one college 
course. Problems in Education 201. with the PAL pro- 
gram and the opportunity for student education majors to 
do field study at the work sites. 

The benefits of this pn)grani are undisputed, for tutors 
and employers as well as learners. Neu volunteers cam 
college credit for completing tutor training and Crowder 
students, usually education majors, are involved in t\\c 

college's tutoring-for credit pro- 
gram. Sooh: students receive tu- 
ition scholarships to participate 
Pleased with the opportunity and 
the /eal of the wiors, the industr> 
partners provide classrcKim facili- 
ties and supplies. They are Hieing 
the real value of having employees 
g;Mn self confidence as well as im 
proved work skills. Ttiey aa- help 
ing the college make this a penna- 
nent, self-suppt>ning program m 
the eoimnunitv. 
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A Rural College Workforce Literacy Project 

for Southeast Alabama 



Enterprise State Junior College 
POB 1300 
Enterprise, Alabama 36331 

President: Joseph D. Talmadge 
Contac t: Mary D. Bauer 



PARTNERS: ConAfira Broiler Company, Dorsey 
Trailers, Dura-Cast, Inc., ReliahU' Products, Sessions 
Company. Utility Trailer Corporation 

Enterprise State Junior College serves a rural area 
where the population density is approximately 4t) |:^plc 
per square mile and wherc only AO percent of adults over 
age 25 ire high school graduates. Faced with high 
turnover rates and a need for higher productivity, a 
diverse group of local small industries, ranging from 
poultry processors to trailer and welding companies, 
responded to the college's outreach efforts to provide 
basic skills training to their workers. Enterprise's adult 
basic education program coordinated the efforts with six 
IcKal companies, and identified more than 250 employees 
with skill deficiencies. 

Civic clubs helped stimulate overall interest in the 
plan. Employers provided a variety 
of incentives to encourage worker 
participation, including release 
time, on-site instruction, recog- 
nition, and consideration in pro- 
motion decisions. A total of 210 
workers signed on, with 50 of them 
receiving individual learning pre- 
scriptions for basic academic skills. 
Their instruction included indi- 
vidual tutoring and classroom 
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'^Evei'y company involved 
opted to continue 
its partnership with 
[the college].'' 

^ ^ 



instruction in reading, language, and mathematics, using 
materials from the work site as well as other commercial 
materials. Others received training in communication, 
supervision, and computers. Some workers were granted 
tuition assistance to upgrade their skills through regular 
college credit courses. Job site supervisors reported unan- 
imously that employee participation had helped them, 

In a dramatic success story, one trailer company 
welder with a ninth grade competency level attended 
classes, passed his GED, was awarded a college scholar- 
ship, and was promoted to supervisor at work. He is now 
enrolled in a program leading to an associate degree. 

In spite of a rocky start when a major flood devastated 
both a key industry partner and much of the community 
at large, ihis project has had a significant effect on the 
population. In the end, many more employees were 
re:;ched than originally targeted, including Si>me Spanish- 
speaking workers. Overall, this 
small project enabled the college 
to work more closely with its 
community. Every company 
involved opted to continue its 
partnership with Enterprise State, 
and the college successfully 
sought additional funding from 
the U.S. Department of Education 
for an expanded workplace literacy 
project. 
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Agribusiness Workplace Literacy 



Genesee Community College 
One College Road 
Batavia, New York 14020 

President: Stuart Steincr 
Contact: Lisa Giallella 

^ ^ ^ 



PARTNERS: Byron Enter- 
prises, NeM' York State Public 
Sen'ice Commission. Niagara 
Mohawk Power Company 

Genesee provided seminars 
and workshops to more than 
100 farm owners/managers 
and agribusiness employees in 
this upstate New York com- 
munity, where nearly two- 
thirds of the workforce are 
employed on faniis. The suc- 
cess of this training was par- 
ticularly rewarding because il 
followed a variety of unantici- 
pated difficulties that caused 
substantial changes from the original project plan. 

The challenges of this project offer lessons as impor- 
tant as its successes. They represent real-life situations 
and attitudes that affect rural workforce development, in- 
cluding territoriality and lime limitations. In spite of ear- 
lier pmmises of ccx>peralion and participation, when the 
time came to implement a tutorial program for migrant 
workers, farm owners and managers were resistant to re- 
leasing workers for the training. 
Employers didn't feel they could 
give up the work time, and also 
were fearful abtiut workers getting 
**too much" training and then leav- 
ing for higher level employment. In 
addition, the culture was such that 
skill development from outside 
groups was seen as an "intrusion/' 
This reluctance to participate re- 
sulted in a shift of the project away 
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''Training focused on 
new production and inventoiy 
control systems, as the 
company resolved to 
become more competitive.'' 

iM^ 



from the original target group 
of workers altogether. 

Adjusting creatively to a 
complicated and difficult sit- 
uation, Genesee redirected its 
efforts to the farm owners and 
^ianagers themselves, who 
were receptive to upgrading 
their own skills, A workshop 
on agricultural computing 
(fami accounting, payroll sys- 
tems, etc>) was heavily publi- 
cized, but a low response 
forced its cancellation. How- 
ever, the *Timc of Use Rate 
Seminar/' a day-long work- 
shop on reducing electrical 
expenses and conserving energy urew a record number of 
farmers and herd managers. It was offered in c(x>peration 
with the New York State Public Service Commission, 

A successful training/retraining program was als<i initi- 
atcd for workers at Byron Emerprises, a manufacturer of 
harvesters and other agricultural tcx>ls, Byron equipment 
is used to harvest 85 percent of the sweet com processed 
in the United States and Canada. Training focused on new 

production and inventory control 
systems, as the company resolved 
to become more competitive. Man- 
agement personnel from Byron's 
Wisconsin plant were included in 
the training group. 

The project stands as an exam- 
ple of how a local community col- 
lege can act responsively to its 
area's rapidly changing needs. 
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Workplace Partners in Literacy 

Mount Wachusett Community College 
444 Green Street 
Gardner, Massachusetts 01440 



President: Daniel M, Asquino 
Contact: Judi Prcgot 



PARTNERS: community organi- 
zations, Dennison Manufactur- 
ing Company, government agen- 
cies. Leominster High School 

Confronted with an unem- 
ployment rate of more than 14 
percent, this community college 
in western Massachusetts di- 
rected its workforce literacy de- 
velopment efforts toward unem- 
ployed and dislocated workers. 
It developed a flexible, cost-ef- 
fective tutor training program 
that also raised local agencies 
awareness of linkage possibili- 
ties with the college—an impor- 
tant outcome in an area where enrollment in literacy pro- 
grams has grown daily due to rising unemployment- 

A wid^f range of kxral marketing efforts publicized the 
college's activities and services. One result was a three- 
day volunteer tutor training workshop held at a local high 
school Participants there learned 
about the characieristics of adult 
learners and other background 
knowledge useful for effective tu- 
toring. Armed with a theoretical 
basis, the volunteers then fcvused 
on such instructional topics as 
whole language/whole word and 
phonics approaches, as well as 
thinking and writing skills and goal 
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enrollment in literacy 
programs has ^rown 
daily due to rising 
unemployment/' 
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seUing. The tutor training pro- 
gram included an internship 
in a structured adult education 
classroom. 

Mount Wachuscett alsi) used 
its grant funding to extend an 
English as a Second Language 
class offered to employees 
at Dennison Manufacturing 
Company, The 10-week class 
was so successful in improving 
language skills that the company 
chose to offer a class to a second 
gmup of Hispanic employees, for 
an expanded 15-wcek period. 
Segments of this class were 
highlighted in the AACJC tele- 
conference broadcast over the Community College Satel- 
lite Network. 

By increasing its outreach efforts, the college fouiid 
new ways to reach people in need of skills, A literacy 
workshop was held at the Grange, and a workplace edu- 
cation conference focused on "fam- 
ily literacy/' Some individuals in a 
Bible study class were motivated to 
take their GED as a result of liter- 
acy training- The college is also de- 
veloping a three-credit, general 
elective course on "Workplace Ed- 
uc'ition*' for literacy providers and 
employers interested in providing 
worksite training or p^er tutoring. 
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Project BOLD: 
A Cooperative Plan for Literacy Development 



New River Community College 
P.O. Drawer 1127 
Dublin, Virginia 24084 

President: Floyd M. Hogue 
Contact: Marfesa Clark 



m 



PARTNERS: Hoec hst-Celanese. 
Literacy Volunteers of America, 
New River Valley Center for Train- 
inn ^^^d Development. New River 
Valley Economic Development 
Commission 

Ni w River Community College 
targeted its Project BOLD to work- 
ers in the local textile industry who 
were weak in basic skills. The col- 
lege's program provided on-site 
reading and math classes, with the 
enthusiastic support of the plant 
management of Hoechst-Celanese, a major employer in 
this southwestern Virginia community. 

The community public awarcn:ss efforts v^cre wide- 
ranging: brochures, posters, radio spots, local and 
regional newspaper articles. A promotional video was 
shown at plant Safety Meetings. Hocchst-CeUinese man- 
agement encouraged workers to enroll, a message that 
was reiniorced with persona) phone calls. Although 
average reading skill levels were found to be higher than 
expected, most employees who enrolled needed and 
requested basic math skills improvement. 

Project BOLD appears to have made a lasting impact 
on this community. The college/business collaboration 
was so successful that New River's partner, Hoechst- 
Celanese, won the prestigious "Exemplary Employer- 
Sponsored Adult and Continuing 
Education Award" for 199L The 
award was sponsored by the Vir- 
ginia Association for Adult and 
Continuing Education (VAACE) to 
recognize an employer in the state 
that has made a significant com- 
mitment to the educational ad- 
vancement of its employees. The 
company has a solid determination 
to continue supporting workplace 
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'Vsin^ Project BOLD as a 
model ...,tMV more local 
industries have begun 
similar programs'' 

^ ^ 



literacy efforts in the future. 

On a more personal level, four 
employees received their GED, 
and one woiicer learned to read to 
his child for the first time. The av- 
erage mathematics skill level in- 
creased two grade levels in twelve 
weeks. Two employees earned 
promotions from the company that 
may not have been possible witli- 
out the training pmvided through 
this partnership project. Several 
students from Project BOLD are 
now enn)lling in college classes. 
In an effort to promote intergenerational literacy, each 
student received a "Home Library" to complement in- 
plant reading classes, and small children of p;irticipants 
were given preschool reading packages. 

Spinoff effects have been significant. Using Project 
BOLD as a model workplace literacy program for the 
New River Valley, two more local industries have 
begun similar programs. Approximately 80 employees 
are currently enrolled in basic skills classes at their own 
plant sites, and two additional industries are contracting 
with the college to provide on-site basic skills instruction. 

By showing a strong commitment to adult literacy 
problems in rural southwest Virginia, New River 
Community College was able to obtain state funding 
for a full-time position for an Adult Basic Education 

Regional Specialist, which pre- 
viously had been a part-time 
position. Similarly, New River's 
demonstrated dedication to adult 
education has led it to become one 
of only five community colleges 
in Virginia designated to house 
an Employee Development 
Director to set up literacy work- 
place program., in the New River 
Valley. 
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Agriculture and Literacy Networl^ (A-Lit-Net) 



Northeast Texas Community College 
PO. Box 1307 
Mt. Pleasant, Texas 75455 

President: Mike Bmner 
Contact: John Games 



PARTNERS: Northeast Texas Quality Work Force Plan- 
ning Committee (Vision-NcT), Pilgrims Pride Corpora- 
tion, Tyson Food, Inc. 

The nine-county region of the northeast comer of 
Texas has been severely affected by the ripple effect of 
the steady downtum of the steel, oil, and gas industries. 
After the long-temi economic depression of the 198{)s, 
pockets of unemployment had reached 13,6 percent by 
1990. Agribusiness industries of this rural region have 
been experiencing qualified workforce shortages. There 
is a surplus of low-skill workers, but a shortage of 
literate, and therefore trainable, workers in the area. 
Consequently, local businesses and industries have 
expressed a dire need for employees who can master new 
technologies and solve problems related to quality 
control. 

As a result ' f this economic situation. Northeast Texas 
Community College planned and implemented a busi- 
ness/education partnership to enhance workplace literacy 
in targeted agricultural industries and occupations. To this 
end, the college founded the A-Lit-Net partnership, 
whose Literacy Task Force includes representatives of the 
private sector and state agencies. 
By developing a careful plan for 
examining specific, on-the-job lit- 
eracy requirements, A-Lit-Net was 
able to show employers just how a 
proposed literacy education pro- 
gram can pay off at some point in 
the future. 

The A-Lit-Net project met its 
four stated goals: 

• to identify industries and occu- 
pations in targeted businesses with 
high employment demand; 



^ft^ ^ 

''The company provides 
instructional equipment 
and supplies, the union 
provides facilities, and 
the college provides 
instructional staff!' 



• to conduct a literacy audit at selected businesses to 
determine the relationship between workplace literacy 
and prtxluctivity, and to identify critical job literacy re- 
quirements; 

• to integrate the results of the literacy audit into the 
college's existing Agriculture 2+2 and literacy programs; 
and 

• to disseminate findings of the literacy audit to stimu- 
late private sector leadership. 

Poultry production and processing industries and the 
occupations of firstline supervisor and assistant manager 
were targeted, and the comprehensive literacy audit was 
conducted at Pilgrims Pride Corporatic.i and Tyson Fcwd. 
The college sponsored a workshop, attended by members 
of six community colleges in the region, that used the 
A-Lit-Net procedures as a model of how to integrate 
occupational and academic skilis. 

The procedures for conducting a successful literacy 
audit, including a workable taxonomy of skill require- 
ments, are dwumented in the college's Handbook for 
Customizing Workplace Literacy to Employer Training 
Needs, which is now publicly available. 

An important spinoff of the A-Lit-Net project is the 
implementation of a workplace 
literacy program at Liinestar Steel, 
Inc. After the Lonestar Steel train- 
ing director attended a Vision-NeT 
symposium, a partnership was 
formed with Northeast, Lonestar 
Steel, and the United Steel Workers 
Local to provide workplace literacy 
classes. The company provides in- 
structional equipment and supplies, 
the union provides facilities, and 
the college provides instructional 
staff. 
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Workplace Literacy— Roane State 



Roane State Community College 
Patton Lane 
Harriman, Tennessee 37748 

President: Sherry Hoppe 
Contact: Carol Hollar 

hl^ ^ 



PARTNERS: Chamber of Commerce, Chase Instru- 
ments, Departments of Employment Security and Hunuin 
Services. Job Service. Kayser Roth Corporation, Roane 
County Adult Learning Center Rmne County Community 
Development CounciL Roane County High School, Wal- 
Mart 

Unemployed adults and low-skilled workers in local 
industries were targeted in this Tennessee region, where 
more than 40 percent of the adult population do not have 
a high schcx)! diploma and where recent plant closings re- 
sulted in the loss of more than 1.3(X) jobs — one-tlfth of 
the jobs in one county. The region's decline in its textile 
and wood products industrial base highlights the prob- 
lems faced by a workforce thai is not technologically lit- 
erate. Employers find that their present employees arc un- 
able to be trained in new methods and prixrcsses because 
of the lack of reading, writing, and computational ability 
Many people are unable to get a job if it requires more 
than simple repetitive tasks. 

It is in this context that the Adult Learning Center of 
Roane State developed its workplace literacy plan. In 
spite of difficulties in obtaining concrete involvement 
from some businesses even after 
their earlier commitment, seven em- 
ployers fomially collaborated with 
the college. Community volunteers 
were recruited and trained to provide 
tutoring services, and group tutoring 
and computer-assisted instruction 
supplemented on-site instruction. 
State legislators helped secure funds 
for additional computers, and a kx-al 
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. . employees were offered 
monetary incentives to 
participate. 
^ ^ ^ 



high school provided computer lab space. 

A variety of approaches inf jenced service delivery, 
including employer surveys and newspaper articles that 
publicized the proj^ram. Wal-Mart employees were 
awarded release time for on-site instruction, and Kayser 
Roth employees were offered monetary incentives to par- 
ticipate. At Chase Instruments, nearly 180 employees in 
three shifts were paid overtime to be assessed, and a class 
was held at the worksite. Chesses were also offered in ten 
locations across the county, including churches, schools, 
and housing developments. Some of them implemented a 
"One Room Drop-In School'* concept, which featured 
child participation. 

A total of 641 students were enrolled in Roane State's 
adult basic education program, and of the other 4() who 
studied at the worksite, five received their GED, One stu- 
dent who read at below a fifth-grade level has improved 
enough to be promoted and now works with computers at 
his job with the road department, A disabled student with 
no reading * kills gained a reading vocabulary of 25 words 
in one month using computer assisted instruction. 

As a result of this project, local employers have a 
heightened awiu-eness of their employees' need for basic 
skills training and of the college's 
programs to meet those needs. The 
Chamber of Commerce and Commu- 
nity Development Council are com- 
mitted to continuing to stimulate the 
business community's enthusiasm. 
Roane State is using the project's 
computer hardware and software 
with additional groups to increase 
literacy. 
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Workplace Success Enhancement Project 



Salish Kootenai College 

Box i;7 

Pablo, Montana 59855 

President: Joseph R McCk)nald 
Coniact: Robert Fouty 



PARTNERS: Lake County Job Sinu e, 
Northwest Human Resource Council, 
Tribal Family Assistance Division, 
Tribal fl PA Program, TribalJOBS Pro^ 
gram. Tribal Personnel Office 

Salish Kootenai College is kKalcd on 
the Rathead Indian Reservation in the 
mountains of western Montana, an area 
of more than one million acres and a 
population of about 22,000. Non-Indians 
make up approximately 80 percent of the 
reservation population. With an unemployment rale of 
48-56 percent, the need for personal and job-related skills 
is critical. 

Community agencies joined the college as partners in 
this project to serve the chronically unemployed. One 
agency manager noted having more than 25 clients in 
their early 30s who have never held a job. The partners 
identified 350 individuals at-risk due to limitations re- 
lated to education, employment, 
self-esteem and identity, and sub- 
s.ince abuse. 

The Rural College Partnership 
grant allowed Salish Kcx)tenai to 
work closely with its community 
partners, local government and 
tribal agencies. The college ex- 
panded its adult basic education 
program and provided a variety of 
courses, marketing them as **a new 
look at life'*. Besides basic reading 




and English, participants took advantage 
of other workplace-related classes such 
as job interviewing, career exploration, 
chemical awareness, computer ::;kills, and 
communication skills in the workplace. 
Human potential seminars and self- 
esteem workshops were also offered. 
More than 3(X) adults were served in 24 
classes, with Indians making up two- 
thirds of the classes. Some students took 
more than one course. A total of 199 
took GED classes— particularly signifi- 
cant in an area where some citizens have only a second 
grade education and have never held a job for more than a 
few months. 

Key features of this project were transportation and 
child care. A college van picked up students who other- 
wise would have been unable to attend classes, and 
stipends were given to students to cover child care 
expenses. 

The college continues to work 
closely with tribal literacy advisors 
to reach more people, and to get 
more job referrals in thr local sea- 
sonal industries— timbering and 
small farms. In spite of the chal- 
lenge of motivating people to par- 
ticipate, the grant quadrupled the 
nutnber of people previously 
reached. Their enthusiasm was 
clearly visible in the AACJC tele- 
^•^ ^ft^ conference. 
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''With an unemployment 
rate of 48-56 percent, 
the need for personal 
and job-related 
skills k aitical'' 
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Workforce Development in Southwestern Oregon 



Southwestern Oregon Community College 
1988 Newmark 
Coos Bay, Oregon 97420 

President: Stephen J. Kridelbaugh 
Contact: Veneita Slender 

^ ^ ^ 



PARTNERS: Bureau of Labor and 
Industries, Coos Bay Educational 
Service District, electrician appren- 
tices, Fishermen's Marketing Ass(X^i- 
ation, Gender Equity in Construc- 
tion, Hardin Optical Manufacturing, 
independent troll fishermen, Interna- 
tional Paper Company, ocean towing 
industry, plumbing apprentices, 
South Coast Business Employment 
Corporation (JTPA ) 

Towboat workers, fishemien, ap- 
prentices, underemployed and unem- 
ployed adults were the focus of this 
workplace literacy project on the Oregon coast, an area in 
transition from a timber industry economy to a diversified 
economy demanding higher skiUs of most workers. The 
area has an unemployment rate of 10,2 percent. Workers 
with 20 and 30 years of experience who lost their jobs 
when a local sawmill closed are still unemployed due to 
lack of computer skills or recent basic skill training. 

Other challenges face the maritime industry, including 
tlshing, where lougher regulations demand higher skills. 
Fishermen must conduct accurate cost-benefil analyses 
before venturing from port because the fishing season is 
now extremely limited due to severe declines in fish. 
Ocean towing and shipbuilding and repair industries must 
cope with new federal navigation regulations that involve 
higher math and reading levels. Skill upgrading is diffi- 
cull since workers in these indus- 
tries may be at sea for up to three 
months at a time. 

Given these circumstances. 
Southwestern Oiegon approached 
local industry to detemiine what 
skills were most needed and what 
techniques would work best to pro- 
vide them. Based on jobAask analy- 
sis and interview; s of supervisors 
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'7he Portable Math Kit has 
become institutionalized . . , 
and has been adopted 
[by other groups].'' 
^ ^ft^ 



and workers in fishing, construction* 
manufacturing, ocean towing, 
plumbings and electrical industries, 
at^ college identified a serious need 
for improved math skills. 

A workplace literacy audit 
matched skill and training needs, 
and identified math remediation 
needs. On the basis of those needs, a 
math curriculum was developed that 
featured a "Portable Math Kit," 
which became instrumental in reach- 
ing workers whose job sites and 
work schedules prevented them 
from attending more traditional 
training sessions at the college or other community sites. 
It also supplements training at a downtown community- 
based learning center that uses computer-assisted instruc- 
tion. The college has found that workers at the "teachable 
moment" — a time when they need to increase skills or get 
out — are highly motivated and make time to do the self- 
paced math modules. 

The project has increased the visibility of Southwest- 
em Oregon's programs and has stimulated interest in 
workplace literacy at other worksites, A recent business 
partner. International Paper, is working with the college 
to develop a new technology degree program, and it also 
will use the core math component developed for the tow- 
boat industry. The Portable Math Kit has become institu- 
tionalized at the Workforce 2(XX) Skills Center, has been 

adopted by the area's association 
of women working in construction, 
and is to be followed by Coos 
Bay's fishing industry. Area ap- 
prentice programs intend to con- 
tinue using the Portable Math Kit 
to strengthen the math skills of ap- 
prentices in plumbing, construc- 
tion, and eleclncal work. 
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FINDINGS 



• Rural communities an? in serious need of a variety of 
workplace literacy skills. 

• Community and junior colleges in rural areas are the 
focal point for helping to identify needs, rally Uval 
groups, and provide training to the employed and un- 
employed. 

• Adults already employed as well as those Iwking for 
work benefit from training programs co-sponsoa'd hy 
local business/industry and community colleges. 

• Even a small amount of seed money can mobili/e peo- 
ple to make effective use of existing, though scaae, 
rural resources. 

• Math skills arc desperately needed for jobs in many in- 
dustries. 

• The loss of a major employer is devasting to a rural 
community and can greatly increase the need for dis- 
placed workers to upgrade their skills. 

• Communities without large corporate employers can 
work successfully in consortium-type approaches to 
problem solving. 

• Employers are fmding creative ways to motivate em- 
ployees to participate in workplace literacy programs, 
including release time, financial incentives, and sup- 
port services. 



• Once involved, most IcKal employers are enthusiastic 
about institutionalizing workplace literacy programs 
that make their employees more productive, and many 
employers are willing to assume more of the financial 
responsibility for providing that training. 

• Worksite-based programs can stimulate literacy initia- 
tives otT the job, including family literacy efforts, 

• Community volunteers can be crucial to the long-term 
success of a workplace literacy pmgram. 

• Distance can significantly affect the success of service 
delivery in rural areas. Finding solutions to transporta- 
tion and child care problems can increase individual 
p;u1icipation. 

• Chambers of Commerce can play pivotal roles in stim- 
ulating partnerships. 

• Time is an im|X)rtant pkmning factor Because of dis- 
tance, limited financial and organizational resources, 
and the traditional independent nature of many resi- 
dents, careful planning is needed for rural America to 
nurture and fully develop community partnerships that 
will sustain cooperative training programs, 

• Most partnership projects have unanticipated spinoff 
benefits. Once a single company dis<"overs the value of 
workplace literacy efforts, others follow suit. 
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